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CYCLOPEAl^ CHUECHES IX THE YICII^ITY OF LOUGHS 
CORRIB, MASK, AND CAREA.— PAET II. 

BY G. HENRY KINAHAN, M, R. I. A. 

On the east of Lough Corrib, and two miles west of the 
village of Headford, is an old church called on the Ord- 
nance map Kildaree, but by the inhabitants thereabouts 
Killursagh or Killfursagh, as they say that the site of Kil- 
daree was about a mile further east, near the hamlet still 
called by that name. 

This church of St. Fursagh is now only in part Cyclo- 
pean, as additions have been made to it since its first erection. 
When originally built it seems to have been not more than 
about 14 feet wide, and 24 feet long, but in process of time 
its north and east walls were pulled down and the church 
enlarged in those directions, the ruins now being 24 feet 
wide, and over 40 feet long. In the interior a chamber 9 
feet wide was cut off from the west end of the enlarged 
church (see fig. 10, PL IL). Of the Cyclopean work there 
now remain parts of the south wall, and the west gable, 
the latter containing the primitive doorway. This door- 
way, on account of the additions to the church, does not 
now occupy the centre of the gable, as it stands a little 
more than a third of the way from the south side (see 
fig. 11, PI. XL). The old part of this gable, with the grout- 
ing in the centre of the wall, can easily be distinguished 
from the modern ; the Cyclopean doorway appears to have 
been the entrance into the primitive church, but in latter 
times seems to have been used only as a passage into the 
previously mentioned chamber, which was lighted by a slit 
window inserted into the south Cyclopean wall ; whilst a 
peaked stone-arched doorway, also inserted in the same 
wall, appears to have been the entrance into the enlarged 
church. That various alterations and additions were made 
in the original building is highly probable from the dif- 
ferent styles of masonry detected in the parts now re- 
maining. 

The primitive doorway (fig. 12, PL IL) is 5*25 feet 
high, 2*5 feet wide at bottom, and narrowing to 2 feet at 
top ; it is covered by one stone 3*75 feet long, 5 inches thick, 
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by 2*5 feet wide — the breadth of the ancient Cyclopean wall. 
The lintel is a rough weather-worn flag, which appearance 
does not seem due to its being inserted at an after date, but 
to the nature of the rock, a flaggy calcareous sandstone 
which weathered freely. 

St. Ursagh, or Fursagh, the patron saint of the OTla- 
herties of H-iar^ or West Connaught, was greatly distin- 
guished for his untiring perseverance and ardent zeal in 
propagating the truths of Christianity ; his father's name 
was Finton, son of Fionloga, a chieftain of South Munster, 
who having fought with his clan, came and settled for some 
time at Inchaquin, an island in Lough Corrib. Some au- 
thors say this saint was born and educated in Inchaquin, 
under St. Brendan ; but it appears certain that after his 
birth his father returned to his native place, from whence 
Fursagh was sent to St. Meldan (supposed successor of 
Brendan at Inchaquin), to be educated. Fursagh, having 
reached adult years, determined on building a monastery 
for himself, which resolve shortly afterwards he put into 
execution by establishing one somewhere in the vicinity of 
the church just described, having, perhaps, even built the 
Cyclopean part of that structure. In 637, A. D., accom- 
panied by his brothers, Foillan and Ultan, he visited Eng- 
land, laboured amongst th^e East Angles, and founded a 
monastical school at a place called Cnobheresburg, now 
known as Burgh Castle, in Suffolk ; afterwards he departed 
for France, and in 644, A. D., founded a monastery at Lagny, 
near the Kiver Marne, six leagues from Paris. In 650, 
A. D., he set out for England to see his brothers, but had 
not gone far before he sickened, died, and was buried by 
Erchinwald, mayor of the palace of Clovis IL, King of 
Neustria and Burgundy, in the porch of a church that 
Erchinwald had just built at Peronne. — Lanigan, vol. ii., 
pp. 449, 459, King, vol. i. 236.^ 

Two miles S. W. of the village of Kilrnaine, and about 
six and a half E. N. E of Cong, county of Mayo, is the 
ruin ofKillkieran: it is rather unique, for although the 
church was only 14 feet wide, yet it was 34*33 feet long 
(see fig. 13, PL IL). This church stands near the south- 

1 Kilbride's " History of the West Aran Islands." 
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east corner of a square caher, or fort with stone ramparts : 
whilst about the caher, more especially towards the north, 
are apparently the ruins of a large village or settlement, 
but in such a dilapidated condition that the style of the 
structures could not be determined. The church is also 
in a sad way, as little more than the foundations of the 
north, east, and south wall remain ; but, fortunately, of 
the west gable enough exists to preserve a very picturesque 
doorway which is 5*83 feet high, 2 feet wide at bottom, 
and 17 5 feet at top (see fig. 14, PL 11.) ; the stone form- 
ing the lintel being 3 feet long, 5 inches thick, and 2*25 
feet wide, which is also the thickness of the walls. On the 
north side of the doorway, the fourth stone from the bot- 
tom has been taken away by some miscreant. 

St. Kieran, the patron of this church, was no less a 
person than the famous founder of Clonmacnoise, on the 
River Shannon, usually styled " Mac-an-t-saoir," i. e. "the 
son of the carpenter, or artizan," as it is said his father be- 
longed to that trade. He was born in the reign of Mur- 
rough, son of the Christian Princess, Earca (Keating, vol. 
ii., p. 27)5 about A. 1). 507. His parents were Beon and 
Darerca, who belonged originally to Ulster, but afterwards 
settled in Meath, where St. Kieran was born. The saint 
was educated by Finian, of Clonard, and having in 534 ob- 
tained testimonials from that great seat of learning, he re- 
paired to the monastery of Nennedius, situated in one of 
the islands in Lough Erne ; there his stay was short, as 
soon after he removed to West Aran, then under the super- 
intendence of St. Endeus. According to OTlahertie and 
Ussher, the saint left Aran in A. D. 538 ; but Lanigan as- 
signs his departure to the year 541. In 548 he established 
the monastery of Clonmacnoise on a piece of land given to 
him by King Dermot, and on the 9th of September in the 
following year he was cut oiF by a plague. His name and 
memory were highly revered both in Ireland and Scotland. 
Lanigan says, '' St. Kieran was justly reckoned among the 
fathers of the Irish Church."^ 

A little to the N. N. W. of Cross, a hamlet two and a 
half miles east of Cong, are the ruins of Killfraughaun, built 

^ Kilbride's '' History of the West Aran Islands." 
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at the foot of a small hill, and close to the large spring 
that supplies the Cross river with water. Of this church 
there now l^emains the foundation of the east wall, and part 
of the north, south, and west walls, with the primitive door- 
way in the latter. Inside, protruding about a foot from 
the south wall, and about 4 feet from the ground, three 
stone corbels were observed that would seem to have been 
used to support either a shelf or a gallery.^ The church 
is 15*33 feet wide, by 22*5 feet long, the north and south 
walls being 2*33 feet thick, and the gables 2 feet. The 
doorway (fig. 16, PL XL) is 5*33 feet high, 2 feet wide 
at bottom, and 1*75 feet at top, being covered by a single 
stone 3-25 feet long, 18 inches high, and 2 feet wide. On 
the south pier a flat slab was placed to raise it to a simi- 
lar height to that on the north and in the latter the second 
stone from the bottom is now gone. 

Of the patrons of this church Sir W. Wilde says : — 

*' Of St. Fraughaun, if such a personage existed here, we know no- 
thing ; and our annals, calendars, martyrologies, and the saints' lives, make 
no mention of him. The ancient name of the church, and one which is 
still living among the old people is * Kill-ard-creave-na-I^aoimh ;' lite- 
rally ' the church of the high branch of the saints.' '' 

More than half a mile S. W. of Killfraughaun, and two 
miles east of Cong, are the ruins of Killursagh. This 
church, also dedicated to St. Ursagh or Fursagh,is 22*5 feet 
long, by 16*5 feet wide, and of it there now remains the 
foundations of the west wall, with part of the north, south, 
and east (see fig. 15, PL II.). The doorway is said to have 
been perfect about thirty years ago, but was pulled down 
about that time, as "the stones were wanted as quoins 
in a neighbouring cabin !" however, the east gable with the 
window still remains. The window (see figs. 1 and 2, PL 
IV.) is 21 inches high on the outside, 9 inches wide at bot- 
tom, and 4 inches at top, widening on the inside to 2 feet at 
bottom, and 1 foot at top. On the outside it is covered by 
a single large stone in which the arch is cut, while on the 
inside there are four stones, with part of the circle cut in 

1 Sir William Wilde, when describing which yet remain." However, no trace of 

this church, says of these corbels : " It was any corbels in the north wall now appear, 

divided into an upper and lower apartment " Lough Corrib, its Shores and its Islands ; 

by a flat floor, some of the corbels of with Notices of Lough Mask," p. 155. 
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each ; the sill is formed of one large stone splayed away on 
the inside, the splay widening as it recedes from the out- 
side ; on the inside are two large long supporting stones, 
between which there once seemed to have been a flag that 
continued the slope from the termination of the splay to 
the inside of the wall. 

On one of the promontories extending into the south 
part of Lough Mask, and about three miles north-west of 
Cong is Ross Hill Abbey. This structure is mentioned in 
O'Flahertie's history,^ and called the parish church of Ross, 
'^ whereof St. Brendan is patron." It would appear to have 
been a considerable settlement, as the foundations of 
various buildings can be traced, but the old church is all 
that now remains in any state of preservation. The church 
originally would seem to have been about 21*5 feet wide 
by 38 feet long (see fig, 18, PL III.), but afterwards it was 
considerably lengthened toward the east, being now 66 feet 
long. All of this enlarged structure, however, may not 
have been used for a church, as a chamber 18 feet wide 
was cut off at the west end of the building. In the south 
Cyclopean wall there was inserted, about 10 feet from the 
south-west corner, a semicircular arched doorway 3 feet 
wide, and, perhaps, also at the same time, a little towards 
the east, a square window of sawn stone work similar to 
the stone work in the church at Annaghdown, on the east 
shore of Lough Corrib. This square window was after- 
wards replaced by a pointed arched doorway of rude rub- 
ble masonry, and at present only the east jamb of the win- 
dow is preserved. 

Of the Cyclopean work there remains part of the south 
and north walls, with the west gable and the primitive 
doorway but the upper part of the gable has been remo- 
delled ; and in the recent additions there is a slit window 
18 inches high, by 6 inches wide at top, and 8 inches at 
bottom. The Cyclopean doorway is 6 feet high, 2*75 feet 
wide at bottom, and narrowing to 2 feet at top, being 
covered by a single stone 5 feet long, 1 foot high, and 3*25 
feet wide, which is also about the thickness of the three 
Cyclopean walls. (See fig. 19, PL 111.), 

1 " West Connaught," p. 49. 
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St. Brendan, sometimes called of Clonfert, at other 
times of Kerry, and after whom the Brandon Hills in that 
county are named, is famous for a mysterious voyage he 
made between the years A. D. 540 and 550 ; this voyage 
occupied about seven years, and during it he is distinctly 
stated to have discovered an unknown land. From the 
length of time spent on the voyage, the position and fea- 
tures of the new country, with other descriptive marks 
given by him, some learned men have come to the conclu- 
sion that America was discovered by him more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Columbus. Giraldus 
Cambrensis says : " There is an island called Aran, situated 
in the western part of Connaught, and consecrated to St. 
Brendan." In this he is in error, as St. Brendan had no 
connexion with Aran except as tradition reports his hav- 
ing visited it twice during the life time of Endeus ; the last 
visit being in A. D. 540, a short time previous to his de- 
parture on his great voyage.^ 

On the west of Lough Mask are the island and abbey 
of Inishmaine. Eminent archaeologists consider it to be. 
of the twelfth century, but in the north wall of the nave 
is a doorway nearly of a similar type to those of the pri- 
mitive churches, the principal difference between it and 
them being, that it has two stones covering it, while all 
the others in the neighbourhood of these lakes have only 
one ; moreover, it looks towards the north instead of the 
west ; this last objection is, however, more apparent than 
real, as it might have belonged to the ancient church of 
St. Cormac, on which site the abbey is said to have been 
built, and in that case the doorway would have been 
adapted to its present site. None of the walls of the pre- 
sent structure are truly Cyclopean ; for although the ma- 
sonry is peculiar, the wall being built of large stones set on 
edge, and few or nohe of them being thorough bonds, yet 
the spaces between the outside and inside tiers are regu- 
larly built, not grouted.^ 

> Kilbride's "History of Aran." of the abbeys east of Lough Corrib (which 

2 To me the doorway did not appear to I do not now remember), I observed one 

be of the same age as the rest of the struc- of these Cyclopean doorways. I may 

ture, as its work did not seem to tally with add that the Earl of Dunraven, who visited 

the work of the adjoining wall ; however, this abbey in company with the Kev. 

against thia idea I must allow that in one James H. Todd, D. D., Dr. Stokes, Sir W, 
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This Cyclopean doorway, of which fig. 20, PI. III. 
is an elevation of the south face (inside), is 5*5 feet high, 
2 5 feet wide at bottom, and 2 feet at top. As before men- 
tioned, it is covered by two stones, the inside or south stone 
being four feet and three quarters long, while the outside 
is only four feet. 

In the neighbourhood of Lough Carra, and also on 
many of the islands therein, are the ruins of small churches, 
but in such a state of dilapidation that it would be now 
difficult to determine their original style of construction. 
On the west shore of the townland of Killkieran are the 
ruins of two churches, about half a mile apart, undoubtedly 
Cyclopean in style. The most southern of these, which is 
in the village of Kilkieran, and called St. Kieran's Church, 
is much dilapidated, as there remain only parts of the south- 
east and north walls, the rest having been pulled down to 
build the houses in the village. This church would seem 
to have been 24 feet wide, and about 39 feet long, the walls 
being 3 feet thick. The more northern church (about 
which no tradition exists — not even the name of the patron 
saint could be learned) is more perfect, as portions of the 
four walls remain, with the northern half of the doorway 
in the west gable. This doorway (see fig. 22, PI. III.), ap- 
pears, from what now exists, to have been 4-75 feet high, 
1'66 feet wide at bottom, and 1*33 feet at top. The church 
was originally 21 feet wide, and 49 feet long, but more 
recently, at the south-east corner, a small rectangle, 3 feet 
wide and 15 feet long, w^as added to it (see fig. 21, PI. III.). 
A description of the Plates which illustrate the two parts 
of this paper will be found over leaf. 

W. Wilde, &G., write: "We examined north door to be of the same age as the 
Inishmaine closely. . . I believe the rest of the church." 
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Plate I. 



Fig. 1. Ground plan of Port-a-carron church. 

Fig. 2. Doorway of Port-a-carron church. 

Fig. 3. Ground plan of Temple-beg-na-neeve, 

Fig. 4. Eestored interior of the east window of St. Breacan^s church. 

Fig. 5. Eestored doorway of Temple-beg-na-neeve. 

Fig. 6. Ground plan of St. Breacan's church. 

Fig. 9. Bullaun at St. Breacan's church. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 10. Ground plan, of the old part of Killdaree. 

Fig. 11. West gable of Killdaree. 

Fig. 12. Eestored doorway of Killdaree. 

Fig. 13. Ground plan of Killkieran. 

Fig. 14. Eestored doorway of Killkieran. 

Fig. 15. Ground plan of Killursagh. 

Fig, 1 6. Eestored doorway of Killfraughaun. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 18. Ground plan of the old part of Eosshill abbey. 

Fig. 19. Eestored doorway of Eosshill abbey. 

Fig. 20. Eestored doorway in north wall of Inishmain abbey. 

Fig. 21. Ground plan of Killkieran, north. 

Fig. 22. Eestored half doorway of Killkieran, north. 

Plate IY. 

Fig. 1 . Eestored exterior of the east window of Killursagh. 
Fig. 2. Eestored interior of the east window of Killursagh. 
Fig. 3. Eestored exterior of the east window of St. Breacan's church. 



